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ACTI SCENE I. 


A Dark view of the Engliſh Camp, with a view of 
| i | 


Enter RiBEMONT and LA GLOIRE, 


S . 2a. [ HUS far in ſafety—all's huſh—ovr ſubtle 

air of France quickens not the temperament of the ene- 
my—theſe phlegmatic Engliſh ſnore out the night in 
as groſs, as when their ſenſes ſtagnate in their own na- 
tive fogs, where ſtupor lies like led upon them, which 
the muddy rogues call ſleep; we have nearly paſs'd the 


entrenchments— La Gloire. 


La Gl. My Lord? 

Rib. Where did you direct our mariners to meet us 

with the boat ? 

| La Gl. Marry, I told them to meet us with the boat 
at the ſea-ſhore. 

| _ Rib, Vague booby—at what point ? 

Ia Gl. That's the point I was coming to—and if a 

certain jutting out of land, in the ſhape of a white clif:, 

with brown turze on its top, like a buſhy head of hair 
over a pale face, ſtands where it did 

| A 3 Rib. 


(6) 
Rib. Eaſt of the town, I have mark'd it. 
La Gl. To ſee now the difference of men—what [ 


have hunted after a whole day to fix upon, hath he no- 
ted without labour—oh the capacious heads of our 


great officers no wonder they are fo careful of them in 


battle, and thruſt forward the pitiful pates of the pri- 
vates, to be mowed off, like a parcel of daifies—but 


there lies the ſpot, and there will the mariners come--we 


are now within ear - not, and when they are there, they 
will whiſtle. | 


ought of ſafety to be pick'd from danger, is the leaſt 


dangerous ſpot to tarry for them - we are here full car- | 


LaGl. I would we were not here at all, this ſame 
ſcheme of viftualling a town, blockaded by the enemy, 
js a ſervice for which I have little appetite. 


Rib. Think, La Gloire, of the diſtreſs of the inha- | 


bitants, our countrymen periſhing with huoger. 

La GI. Truly, fir, it moves the bowels of my com- 
paſſion; yet conſider the riſque, confider your rank 
the gallant Count Ribemont, flower of Chivalry, cream 


of the French army, turned cook to the corporation of | 


Calais, carving his way to glory, through ſtubble 
rump'd capons, unſkinn'd mutton, raw veal, and ve- 


Engliſhman, and runs his ſpit through your body. 
R:b. Prithee no more objections, | | 
Ia Gl. Nay, I object! not I—but I have ſerv' d your 
honour, in, and out of the army, babe, boy, and man, 
theſe five and twenty years, come the next feaſt of the 
Virgin, and heaven forefend, I ſhould be out of fer- 

vice, by being out of my maſter. 
Rib. Well, well, I know thy zeal. 
La Gl. And yet your Engliſh rapier is a marvelous 


Rib. And till they give the ſignal, here, if there is 


getables; and perhaps, my Lord, before we are able 
to ſerve up the meat to the town, in comes a raw-bon'd | 


| 


_ country—and yet alas, I mock myſelf to name it did 
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fudden diſſolver of attachments—'twill ſerve the cloſeſt 
connettions—'twill even whip you for ever, friend 
head, from his intimate acquaintances, neck and ſhoul- 
ders, before they have time to take leave; not that [ 
objet—yet men do not always ſleep; the far centinal, 


as we paſs d the out- poſt, might have woke with his 
own ſnoriog—and— 


Rib. Peace! remember your duty to me,—to your 


not thole rugged battlements of Calais, that tomb, yet 
ſafeguard - its citizens, which ſhuts the ſword out, 
and locks h in, (where many a wretch, pale, 
gaunt, and famine-ſtruck, ſmiles ghaſtly at the laugh- 
terous threat and dies) claſping ſweet beauty's queen 
. their cold and em- 
brace, the fair yet ah! [ fear the fickle Julia, thy ſlug- 
giſh zeal, would ſlack the power to rouſe it. 

La Gl. And of all the ſpurs in the race of mortality, 
love is the only true tickler to quicken a man's mo- 
tions; but to reconcile a miſtreſs by victualling a town ! 
well, dark and puzzling is the road to woman's affeftions 
—but this is the firſt time I ever heard of ſliding into 


her heart, through the palate, or choaking her anger, 


dy ſtopping her mouth with a meal—an' this pag 


try 
faſhion of wooing ſhould laſt, woe to the ill favour d. 
— Beauty will raiſe the price of proviſions, and poor 
uglineſs will ſoon be ſtarved out of the country. 
_ This ize may yet regain her—once 
was kind, until her father's „ nouriſh'd in 
— Gn , and check'd her love: yet 'rwas not love, 
love knows no check—there is no {kill in Cu- 
archery, when duty heals a love wound. 
Gl. No, 
with en 
d 


truly, nor is ſhe likely, while he provides 
tertainment ; true love's groans are beſt 


for tres 
's 
1 
her 
nouri 
great 


iſh' by ng. z; but dear wy Lord, think oa the 
danger, and little reputation. 


Ribs 


(8) 


" Rtib. No more; mark me, La Gloire; as your of- 
ficer, I may command you onward, but in reſpect to 
your early attachment, your faithful ſervice ere you fol- 
low'd me to the army, if your mind miſgives you in 
this undertaking, you have my leave to retreat. 

La Gl. My Lord! 

Rib. I ſay you are free to return. 

La Gl. Look ye, my Lord, I am ſon to brave old 
Euſtace De St. Pierre, as tough a citizen as any in all 
Calais—1I was carried into your Lordſhip's Father's fa- 
mily, (your Lordſhip being but juſt then born) at ſix 
days old, a mere whelp, as a body may ſay, according to 
puppy reckoning; my Lord, I was with you three days 
before I could fee; I have followed you through life, 
friſking and trotting after your Lordſhip ever ſince, 
and if you think me now mongrel enough to turn tail, 
and leave my maſter in a ſcrape, why 'twere kinder een 
to hang me up at the next tree, than cut me 
through the heart with your ſuſpicions. 

Rib. No, La Gloire |!— 

La Gl. No, my Lord, tis fear for you makes me 
bold to ſpeak—to ſee you running your head thro' 
{tone walls for a woman, and a woman, who, tho' ſhe 
be an angel, has, (ſaving your preſence) play'd you 
but a ſcurvy fort of a jade's trick. 

Rib. $'death, villain, how dare your ſland'rous tongue 
to—but tis plain—'tis for thy own wretched fake thou 
art anxious—drivelling coward ! 

La Gl. Coward ! coward ! Diable! a French Soldi- 
er, who had the honor to carry arms under his moſt 
Chriſtan majeſty, Philip the ſixth, king of France, 
calld coward! Sacre Bleu! have I already ſerv'd in 
three campaigns, and been thump'd and bobb'd about 
by the Engliſh, to be call'd coward at laſt : oh that 
any but my commander had ſaid it—coward ! 

Rib. Well, well, La Gloire, I may have been hafiy. 
a Gl, 
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LaGl. Oh, my lord, it—it's no matter ; but haply 
Jou'd like to be convinced of the courage of your com- 
pany, and if ſuch a thing as raifing the enemy's camp, 
can clear a man's character, I can do it as ſoon as— 
coward ! 

Rih. S'death fool, we ſhould be diſcover'd. 
La Gl. Coward! S'blood, I'll run into the Engli 


La GL 1 know my duty to my officer, —but coward ! 
Rib. Then move not—here fir—on this ſpot. 

MM... (Fixes himſelf on duty as a centinel, muttering) 
oward! 


[Exit.—La Gloire cake after bim. 
SCENE I. 
The Parade at CAL As. 
Orriekx, SERJEANT and CITIZENS diſcover'd. 


Bravely, 
KR ot . 


Ser. Your honor ! 


Offi 


( 10 ) 


Off. How do the men bear up? have they ſtout 
hearts till ? | 

Ser. I know not, fir, for their hearts, but I'll war- 
rant them ſtout ſtomachs; hunger is ſo powerful in 
them, that I tear me they'll munch their way thro' the 
ſtone walls of the city. 
. This famine pinches the poor rogues, cheer 

them with hope, good Serjeant. | 
Ser. Hope, your honor, is but a meagre meſs for 
a regiment: hope has almoſt ſhrunk them out of their 
doublets: hope has made their legs ſo weary of the 
leaſe they had taken of their hoſe, that all their calves 
have ſlunk away from the premiſes—there is not a 
ſtocking in the whole regiment can boaſt of a tolerable 
tenant, the privates join in the public complaining— 
the drummers grow noiſy, our poor corporal has no 


body left, and the trumpeter is blown up with wind 
Q. Do they grow mutinous ? look to them, check 
their muttering. Ts 

Ser. Troth fir, I do my beſt—when they grumble 
for meat, I make them eat theft own words, and give 
them ſome ſolid counſel, well ſeaſon'd with the pepper 


of 
OF. Well, well, look to them, keep a ſtrict watch, 
and march the guards to their ſeveral poſts. 
[Exit Officer. 
Ser. Now muſt I adminiſter conſolation, and give 
the rogues their daily meal of encouragement.— Hem ! 
countrymen, fellow ſoldiers, and Frenchmen ! be of 
good cheer, for famine is come upon you, and you are 
all in danger of ſtarving—is any thing dearer to a2 
Frenchman than his honor ? Iſn't the honor the great- 
er, the Row the danger, and has any body had the 
honor of being in greater danger than you are—rejoice 
then, for your peril is extreme; be merry, for you 
have a glorious diſmal proſpect before you, and as 2. 
* 


En 


ſing a ſtate of deſperation as the heart of a ſoldier could 
wiſh. Come, one cheer for the glory of France, Saint 
Deanis, and our grand monarque, king Philip the 


ſixth. 

Soldiers. Huzza ! (famth) | 
Ser. Zounds! why, it ſounds as hollow as a 

church-yard, the voice comes thro' their weazen 
mouths, like wind from the crack of an old wainſcot. 
Away rogues to your poſts ; briſtle up your courage, 
and wait the event of time; remember ye are French- 
men, and bid defiance to famine; oui miſtreſſes are 
lock'd up with us in the town, we have frogs in the 
wells, and ſauff at the merchants: an Engliſhman now 

would hang himſelf upon this, which is enough to 
make gay Frenchmen happy—Allons comrades. 


$ ON G. 


My Comrades, ſo famiſh'd and queer, 
Here the drums how they jollily beat ; 
They fill our French hearts with good cheer, 
Altho* we have nothing to eat. 
| Rub a dub dub, &c. 


Then hark to the merry ton'd Fife, 
To hear it will make a wau yuuuger ; 
I tell you my Lads this is Life, 
For any one dying with hunger. ET 
Toot a toot toot, &c. 


The Foe to inſpire ye to beat, | 
Only liſt to the Trumpet ſo ſhrill ; 
hy Enemy's kill'd we _ -— = 
the Job, you may eat all you kill. | 
[End 


„ 


[End of Seng, the Soldiers who bear a chorus form a 
line, then wheel half round to the right, then to 
the left, and excunt after Serj cant. ] 


The Citizens comes forward. 


1/? Cit. (Spoke as a Frenchman) Bonjour—Bonjour 
here's a goodly morning, mafoi, the ſunſhine till our 
blood dances to it, like a friſky wench to a pipe and 

4 Cit. Yes, truly, but tis a dance without re- 
freſhment—we are in a miſerable plight, neighbour. 
I Git. Mafoi—miſerable indeed—mais le ſoliel. 


3d Cit. How fare your wife and family, Monſieur 


1/2 Cit. Ah ma pauvre vife and famille—little to eat 
now mon voiĩſin nothing but—by and by, lucky for 
me 'tis fine veather tho'—great many mouths in my 
houſe—lictle to put in them, but I am French—the 
ſunſhine—I am gay—dere is myſelf, my poor dear vife 
half a loaf, ſeven children—three ſprats, a tom cat, 
and a pipkin of milk I am hongree — mais il fait bien 
temps dance — my famille ſtarve—1 jours 
gay, the ſunſhine—tciderol lol, (ſinging.) 

ad Cit. Tur, tut, we wont bear it, tis our Gover- 
nor's in fault, this way we are certain to periſh. 

4th Cit. Peſte ! we'll not endure it, ſhut up near 
deven months within theſe walls! 

„ Cit. In fine weather, no promenade. | 

2d Cit. No proviſion—we'll to the Governor, force 
the keys of the town from him, come along neighbours, 
to the Governor's. 

All. Ay, ay, to the Governor's. 


[Going 


3d Git. Bonjour, Monſieur Grenouille—good day, 


oft. 8 
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[Going off are met by Euſtace with a twallet fluag 

behind him.] 

Buſt. Why how now? nothing but noiſe and babble 
W hither away fo faſt Stand rogues, and ſpeak. 
Cit. Whither away ? Marry we would away from 
famine—we are for the Governor's, to force the keys 
of the town. 

Euſt. There roared the wrathful mouſe. You 
ſqueaking braggart, whom hunger has made venturous, 
who would thruſt your ſtarvelling noſe out to the cat's 
fell gripe, that watches round the cranny you lic ſaug 
1n——Nibble your ſcraps, be thankful, and keep quiet 
—thou rail on Hunger—why *twas Hunger bore thee— 
fixing in thy cradle her meagre ſtamp upon thy weazel 
viſage, and from a child, that half-ſtarv'd face of thine, 
has given full meals the lie! when thou doſt eat, thou 
doſt digeſt conſumption—thou'rt of theſe kine—thou 
wouldſt e'en ſwallow up thy brethren, and till look 
lean ——W har, fellow-citizens, truſt you this thing? 
Can ſkin and bones miſlead ye? If we mult ſuffer, ſuf- 
ſer | Did Lever grumble, mongrels? What 
am [ 

24 Cit. You! Why Euſtace De St. Pierre, you are 
one of the foureſt old crabs of all the citizens of Calais ; 
and if reviling your neighbours be a ſign of ill-will to 
one's country, and ill- will to one's country, a ſigu of 
good-will to ſtrangers, a man might go near to think 
you a friend to the Engliſh. 

Euſt. I know them, they are our enemy, a biting, 
but a blunt ſtrait forward foe ; and when we weave our 
ſubtle webs of ſtate, and ſpin fine ſtratagems to entan- 
gle them, they come to our doors, and pull the work 
to pieces, diſpute it fiſt to fiſt, and ſcore their arguments 
upon our political pates ; remember Creſly—we've rea- 
ſon to remember it—they thump'd us, and foundly 
there—'tis but ſome few months back there, in the 

B —— bowels 
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bowels of our land, at Creſſy, they ſo t 'd us with 
their Engliſh logic, that our French heads ached ſorely 
for it—from thence marching thro' Picardy to Calais 
here, they have engirded us, fixed the 11 
quet upon our town, conſtraining thus the life 
of our commerce with fair France, of whom we are a 
limb, and all this open, and therefore as an open foe, 
who think and ſtrike in the ſame breath. I do eſteem 
their valour and their plainneſs. I view them with a 
molt reſpeciſul hatred Much may be learnt from 
theſe ſame iſh, 
4th Cit. Ay,—prithee what? Hunger and hard 
blows ſeem all we are likely to get from them. What 
ſhould we learn then? | RS 
Caf. Courage! which you may have, twas never 
tried tho'—patience, to bear the buffets of the times 
Ye cannot wait till fortune turns her wheel Y ov'll 
to the Governor s, and get the keys, and what would 
Jour wiſe Worſhips do with them? Maybap (for ye 
have oſtrich ſtomachs) eat them — ye dare not uſe them 
other wiſe Home, home, and pray for better luck. 
(The citizens go off.) Fie, fie, I am faint with railing 
on theſe cormorants; three days fince I have broke 
bread—'tis ſome - what ſharp. There's not one among 
theſe trencher-ſcraping knaves, that yet has kept a 
twenty hours Lent. I know it—yet how they crave. 
I've here (taking dawn his wallet) by ſtrong entreaty, 
and a good round ſum, (entreaty's weak without it) c'en 
Juſt enough to make dame Nature wreſtle another 
round with Famine—Out proviſion, (taking it from his 
wallet.) TM 
Enter OLD Mar, alnaſt fainting. 


Old M. Oh Heaven! 
Euft. Who bid thee bleſs the meat? How now, old 
grey beard, what cauſe haſt thou ? 
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Old 
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Old M. I have a daughter. 

Euſt. Hungry, I'll warrant. 

014 M. Dying the bleſſing of my age -a fever ſhakes 
her—I could bear all but my child my dear, dear 
child to loſe her — to loſe her thus too to ſee diſ- 


eaſe fo wear her, when a little nouriſnment.— Alas! 


ſhe's ſtarving. 
Euſt. Go on——no tears, I hate them. 
Old M. She has had no ſuſtenance theſe four days. 
Euft. *Sdeath !—and—-well. | 
Old MA. I care not for myſelf - but my poor child, 
(I ſhould ſoon go in Nature's courſe) who fifteen years 
has been my prop. Alas, to fee her wreſted from me 


——to ke her waſting. 


Euſt. Peace, peace! I have not eat, old man, ſince. 
Pfha! the wind affects mine eyes but yet death, 
what ails me -I have no appetite. Here, take this traſh, 
(gives him the wallet) and —prithee, away old Man. 
Nay, no thanks—get home, and do not talk—l cannot 
[Exit Old Aan] Out on't. I do belie my manhood, 
and if Miſery with gentle hand, touches my bolom's 
key, I bellow ſtraight, as though my tough old lungs 
were made of organ pipcs. (Shout without) Hey ! how 
fits the wind now ? 


Enter La Groike, with a ſmall kez flung behind, and 
a cover d baſket before. Citizens fallotu huzzaing. 


La Gl. Here, neighbours, here, am I dropt in up- 
on you, like a large lump of manna. Here have I, 
following my maſter, the noble Count Ribemont, 
brought wherewithal to check the grumbling of your 
gizzards. Here's meat, neighbours ; tine raw red meat, 
to turn the tide of tears from your eyes, and make 
your mouths water. | 


All. Huzza. - 
B 2 1/8 Cit, 
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„ C:t. Ah mon Dieu! que je ſais pai—meat and 
ſun too—tol derol lol. (Sings and Dances.) 

La Gl. Silence! or I'll ſtop your windpipe, with a 
mutton cutlet. 

Ail. Huzza ! 

Euſt. Peace, I ſay; can ye be men and roar thus? 
— bluſh at this clamour, it proclaims you cowards, and 
tells, what your deſpair has been. Peace, hen-hearts, 
flink home and ear. 

La Gl. Ods my life,! cry you mercy, father, I ſaw 
you not. My honeſt country neighbours here ſo 
preſs about me—marry, I think they're ready to eat 
me. Stand aſide, friends, and have patience till my 
father has ſaid grace over me. Father, your bleſſing. 

[ Kneels. | 

Euft. Thou haſt it boy, thou haſt acted bravely, 
—＋ follow'd a noble gentleman. What ſuccour brings 

La Gl. A ſnack, father, a bare ſnack, no more; we 
ſcudded round the point of land under the coaft, unper- 
ceived by the enemy's fleet, and freighted with a good 
three days proviſion; but the ſea, that ſeems ruled by the 
Engliſh, (marry I think they'll always be maſters of it, 
for my part) ſtuck the point of a rock through the 
bottom of our veſſel, almoſt filled it with water, and 
after tugging hard for our lives, we found the provi- 
ſion fo ſpoiled and pickled, that our larder's reduced to 
a luncheen. Every man may have a mcal, and there's 
an end ; to morrow comes famine again. 

1/7 Cit. N'importe ; we are happy to-day ; ceſt aſſez 
pour un Francois. 


La GI. But father, cheer up, man ! If after the diſ- 


tribution, an odd fly barrel of mine—you take me— 
rammed down with good powder'd becf, that will 


Rand the working of half a dozen pair of jaws for a 
1 month, 
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month, ſhould be found in an odd corner of my father's 
houſe, why 

Euft. Baſe cur! inſult me ! but I pardon thee; thou 
doſt mean kindly, know thy father better. Tho' theſe 
be ſorry knaves, I ſcorn to wrong em; I love my coun- 
try, boy; ungrac'd by Fortune, I dare aſpire to the 
proud name of Patriot. If any bear that title to miſ- 
uſe it, decking their Devilſhips, in Angel ſeeming, to 
glut their own particular appetites ;—if any, midſt a 
people's miſery, feed fat, by filching from the public 
good—which they profeſs is neareſt to their hearts; 
the curſe of their „ or what's ſharper, the curſe 
of a guilty conſcience them. The fuffering's 
general, general be the gains. We'll ſhare alike; you'll 
find me boy at home. [Exit Enftace.] 

La Gl. There he goes, full of ſour goodneſs, like a 
fine lemon. He's as truſty, a cruſty citizen, and as 
good-natured, an ill-temper'd old fellow, as any in 
France, and tho' I ſay it, that ſbould net ſay it, I am 
his ſon. But now neighbours for proviſion. 

24 C:t. Ay marry, we wou'd fain fall to. 

La Gl. I doubt it not, good hungry neighbour —— 
you'll all remember me for this ſuccour I warrant. 

All Cits. Toujours. Always. | 

La Gl, See now what it is to bind one's country to 
one, by doing it a fervice. Good fouls, they are all 
running over with gratitude. I could cluck 'em, all 
round the town, after my tail, like an old hen, with 
a brood of chickens; (walks round the Stage, they follow 
him) now then will I be carried in triumph to my fa- 
ther's, (Citizens lift bim up on their ſhoulders, huzza- 
ing) and you may e en ſet about it now, now, 
proviſions are ſharing at the Governor's houſe. 
All Cits. Ah! ſharing proviſions !——away—— 


| (they let bim fall, and run ef, ſcrambling who ſhould be 
foremeſt.) = 2 


(0-3 
La GI. (folus) Oh Diable! this now is popularity: 


adieu, my grateful neighbours; thus does many a fool- | 
hardy booby, like me, run his head into danger, for a 


few empty huzzas, which leave him at the next turning 
of a corner, and are all he pets for his pains. Now 
while all the town is gone to dinner, will I go to woe. 
My poor Madelon muſt be terribly fall'n away ſince I 
left Calaig—heigh-ho! I've loſt, I warrant me, a good 
half of my miſtreſs, ſince we parted—all the while we 
were preparing the ſuecours did my heart ache for her; 
—every morſel of meat we pack'd brought tears to my 


eyes—every cram fowl that was ſtow'd, did I wiſh | 


ſmoaking under her noſe. I've ſecured for her the 
daintieſt bits of our whole cargo, as marks of my af- 


fection. A butcher couldn't ſhew her more tenderneſs, | 


than I ſhall, if love were now weigh'd out by the 
ounce ;—bating my maſter Count Ribemont, who is in 


love with Madam Julia, not all the men in the city | 
could balance the ſcales with me. [Exit La Claire. 


SCENE, 4 Hall at the Governor's. 


Enter JuL IA and 'CARROLL. 
Julia. Now O' Carroll, what's the time of the day? 
O Car. Time! faith Lady Julia, we might have 
ealled, a little paſt breakfaſt time formerly; but ſince 


the faſhion of cating has been worn out in Calais, a | 


man muſt be content to ſay, it bears hard upon ten. 


Oh! if clocks were jacks now, time would ſtand ſtill, 
and the year would go down for want of winding up, 


Bow and then. 


Julia. Have you ſeen my father this mornio 
O' Car. Y ou may ſay that. 
Julia. How look d he, O'Carroll? 
O car. By my foul, Lady Julia, the old father of 
eur 
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meaning; how many crowd the narrow ſphere of life, 


| the pains my father took ia preſerving thee. 


( 19 ) 


your's and maſter of mine, is à Gentleman; and gal- 
lantly he bears himſelf for certain, and fo he ought; 
being a Knight of Burgundy, and Governor of Calais; 


but if I was Governor juſt now, to be ſure I ſhou'dn't 
like to take a ſmall trip from Calais one morning; juſt 


to ſee what kind of a Knight I was in Burguady. 
Fulia. Who has he in his company ? 
O'Car. Why Madam, why——now dare not I tell 
her who, for fear of offending her————Compagy ! 
why to be ſure, I have been in his company ; for want 
of a finer acquaintance, he was forced to put up, for 
half an hour, with an humble friend. FY LES 
Julia. Poor fool! thy words are ſhrewder than thy 


with thoſe gay, gaudy flowers of ſociety, thofe annu- 
als, call'd acquaintance, which do fade, and die away 
ere we can fay, they bloſſom—mocking the idle culti- 
vator's care, from year to year, while one poor ſlip of 
friendſhip, hardy, tho* modeſt, ſtands the winter's 
froſt, and cheers its owner's eye with ever green. | 

OCar. Troth, my Lady, one honeſt potatoe in a 
garden, is worth a hundred beds of your good-for- 
nothing tulips. Oh, it's meat and drink to me to ſee 


a friend; and truly it's lucky in this time of famine, 


to have one in the houſe to look at, juſt to keep me 
from ſtarving ; little did I think, eight years ago when 
I came over among fifty thouſand brave boys, Engliſh, 
Iriſh, and Welſh, to fight under King Edward, who 


| now lies before Calais here, that I ſhould find fuch a 


warm foul towards me, in a Frenchman's body, as 1 


| have in your noble old father's; eſpecially when the 


buſineſs that brought me was to give his countrymen: 


| a beating. . 


Julia. Thy gratitude, O Carroll, has well repaid 
O car. 


C0} 


O'Cay. Gratitude ! faith Madam, begging your 
don, tis no ſuch thi it's nothing but ſhowing 
the ſenſe I have of my obligation; there was I, in the 
year 1339, in the Engliſh camp, in the fields of vi- 


my good friends left me for dead, out of the lines, 
when a kind enemy, your father, (bleſſing on his 
friendly heart for it) pick'd me up; and ſet the breath 
again, that was almoſt thump'd out of my bo- 
He fav'd my life ; it is but a poor commodity ; 


Julia. Thou haſt been a truſty follower, O' Carroll; 
nay more a friend than follower ; thou art entwined 
in all the intereſts of our houſe, and art attached to 
me, as to my father, thy maſter. | 
O'Car. Ay, by my troth, Lacy Julia, and a great 
deal more, more ſhame to me for it, becauſe I am in- 
debted for all to the Governor. I don't know how it 
may be with wiſer nations, but if regard is to go to a 
_ family, there's ſomething about the female part 
it, that an Iriſhman can't help giving the preference 
to, for the ſoul of him. Ba 
Julia. But tell me, who's with my father? 
O' Car. Indeed, and that will I not, for a reaſon. 
Julia. And what may that ceaion be? 
@Car. Becauſe long betore he arrived, you bid me 
never mention his name. It may be perhaps the noble 
that has juſt ſuccour'd the town. Well, if 
mult not ſay who is with my maſter, ſure I may ſay, 
yy maſter is with——it is he Couct Ribemont. 


I 


fhou'd my tongue be now conftrain'd to ſpeak 
of my heart Ob Father! Father! 
@& Car. Agbs. Oh! oh! 


Julia, 


near Capelle, which never came to an ac- 
tion, excepting a trifling bit of a. ſkirmiſh, in which 


* 

ay. | 

— he ſhall have the wear and tear 
it | 


ulis. Why ſhou'd I tremble at that name, why 
the lan- 


1 


Julia. Why do you ſigh, O'Carroll > 
CCar. Truly, Madam, I was thinking of a piece of 


| a rich old uncle I have in Ireland, who ſent me to the 


French wars, to tear me away, from a dear little cra- 
ter, that I lov'd better than my eyes. 

Julia. And waſt thou ever in love, O' Carroll? 

O' Car. That I was faith up to my chin; I never 
think of it, bur it remembers me of that ſong, that was 
wont to be play'd by honeſt Cameron, poor fellow, 
our minſtrel in the North. 

Julia. I prithee ſing it, good O'Carroll, for there is 
ſomething in thoſe artleſs ditties, expreſſive of a ſimple 


| foul in love, that fills the mind with pleaſing melan- 


choly. 
O'CarnoLs ſings. 


Oh the moment was ſad when my love and I parted, 
Savournna deligh ſhighan, 


Oh as I kiſs'd off her tears I was nigh broken-hearted, 


Savournna deligh ſhighan. 


| Wan wis her cheek which hung oa my ſhoulder, 


Damp was her hand, no marble was colder, 
I felt that I never again ſhould behold her, 
Savournna deiigh ſhighua oh! 


When the word of command put our men into motion, 


Savournna, &. 0 
I buckled my knapſack to croſs the wide ocean, 
Savournna, &c. 


| Briſk were our troops all roariog like thunder, 
Pleas'd wich the voyage, impatient for plunder, 
My boſom with griet was almoſt torn aſunder, 


Savouinna, &c. | 


Long l fought for my country far far from my true love, 


Savoutnna, &c. 


(8-3 
All my pay and my booty I hoarded for you love, 


Savournna, &c. 
Peace was proclaim'd, eſcap'd from the ſlaughter, 
Landed at home, my ſweet girl I ſought her, 
But forrow alas! to her cold grave had brought her, 
Savournna, &c. | 


End of the Song, Enter Goveznor and RIRENMON T. 


Cov. Nay, nay, my Lord, you are welcome; yet 
were I private here, ſome private qualms, which you 
well wot, I trow, my noble Lord, might.;cauſe me 
flatly ſound, that full ton'd welcome, which breathes 
the mellow note of hoſpitality ; yet being Governor of 


Calais here; (take me with you Count) I can difcover 


your noble virtues, aye, and love them too, did not a 
father's care ; but let that 
the Count Ribemont— thank the brave champion of 
our city. 


amid the boiſterous tide of general thanks, can little 


{well the glory of your enterprize, accept it freely you | 


are welcome, fir. 


Rib. Cold does it ſeem. to me !—S'death—this is 


ice; freezing indifference ; down, down my heart, 
(afide). I pray you Lady, do not ſtrait your courteſy; 


if I have reap'd a ſingle grain of favour from your fair 
ſelf, and noble father here, I have obtain'd the harveſt 


of my hopes. 

Gov. Count, I have ſerv'd in battle—witneſs for 
me, ſome curious fcars ; the ſoldier's coxcombry, in 
which he ſtruts fantaſtically cover'd, upon the old 


like brothers of the field, roundly, and blunt, Have 

I your leave, my Lord ? 
Rid. As freely, fir, as you have alk'd it. 4 
1 


paſs Julia my girl.— 


Julia. Sir, tho' my poor fimple drop of gratitude, 


tough doublet nature gave him—Let us then ſpeak, 


Ss 9. 
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Gov. Thus then iI have a daughter, look you 


here ſhe ſtands, t fair, and virtuous.———Nay 

peech ; I know I have your aſſent 
tion.——I have a king too, and from 
him tis ſignified, my daughter muſt be match'd with 
8 RoJa — 
now, though may be w 82 
I might de proud to be allied to, yet 


me in making, 

Rib. I do conceive you, fir. | 

Gov. Why then concetving, once more, right wel- 
come count, I lodge you here, as my good friend ; 
and Fulia's friend, the friend to all our city—but 
count—love is boy's play. A ſoldier has not time fort 
come count, within there, ho! we need the refreſh. 
_ n n you have farniſh'd love ! piſh! Love's a 


= 


o car. (folus) Och! poor 
bleeds for them; to be ſure the old 


SCENE, 


( 24 ) 


SCEN E, The Engliſh Camp before Calais. 
[Flourrfh.] 


Enter Kine, HaxcourT, WArwick, Sir WALTER 
Manny, Cc. Tc. 


King. Fie Lords, it ſlurs our name; the town is 
fuccour'd ; twas dull neglect, to let em | paſs. A blot 
upon our Engliſh camp, where vigilance has been the 
watch word. Which way got they in? 

Sir Wal. By fea, as we do learn, my gracious 


King. Where was our fleet then ? does it ride the 
Ocean, in idle mockery ? it ſhould float to awe theſe 
Frenchmen here. How are they ſtor'd ? 

Har. Barely, as it ſhould ſeem ; their crazy veſſel 
driven among the rocks that ſkeit the ſhore, let in the 
waves, ſo faſt upon the cargo, the better half is waſtcd 
all, and ſpoil'd; ; they ſcarce can hold another day, my 

e. 

Ling. Thanks to the ſea for it, not our Admiral; 
they brave it ſtubborn to the very laſt, but they hall 
ſmart for't ſhortly; mean time prepare we for our 

n, who comes from England, deck'd ia conqueſt. 
Say, Lord of Harcourt, are all prepared to welcome 
her arrival ? 

Har. All, my dread Liege; the beach is thickly 
lin'd with Engliſh ſoldiery, in ardent watch fixing their 
eyes upon the bark, that bears our royal miſtreſs ; 'twas 
hop'd ere this, they'd reach'd the harbour. (Fburiſb. 
Hark ! the Queen is landed. 

King. Do you then, my good Lord, eſcort her bi- 
ther. (Exit Harcourt.) Sir Walter Manny, guard well 
this pacquet, (gives a pacguet) when the governor of 
this ſame peeviſh town ſhall call a parley, break you it 


up, 


ER 
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up, and from it, ſpeak our pleaſure; there are the 
terms, the only terms, on which we do allow him to 
»:pitulate, [Exit Sir Malter 2 


(Martial Mufec.) 
Eater Queen in Proceſſos. 


King. Oh! welcome, welcome, we ſhall give you 
here, rude martial fare, and ſoldiers entertainment. 

Qucen. Royal Sir, well met, and happily ; I learn 
your labours draw to a glorious end, when you return 
among the loyal ſubjects, that wou'd greet you, the 
Scottiſh King, my Lord, waits your arrival; who 
ſomewhat partial to his neighbour's land, did come an 
uniavited gueſt among us. I doubt bell think us over 
hoſpitable to him, for dreading his too quick departure 
from us ; I have made bold to guard him in the Tower, 
aad hither have I fail'd wy noble Lord, to glad you 
with the tidings. 

King. My {ſweet warrior! we will diſpatch our 
work here; * then for England. Calais will = 
be ours ; of that hereafter, think we to-day of 


but revelry; You, Madam, ſhall diffuſe yuur i 
ence through our camp. Strike there our martial — 


* for want of better cheer, Philippa take a ſoldier” $ 
nay concert. Strike I fay. 


Grand Chorus. 


War, war, war has ſtill its melody, 
War has ſtill its melody; 

When blows come thick and arrows as, 
War has ſtill its melody. 


C When 
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When the Soldier marches o'er the crimſon field, 

Knee deep in gore by carnage and grim death ſur- 
rounded ; 

And groans of dying men confounded, 
Groans, groans of dying men confounded. 

If the warlike drum he hears, 
And the ſhrill trumpet ſtrikes his ears; 

Rous'd by the ſpirit, ſtirring tones, 

Mufic's influence he owns ; 

His luſty heart beats quick and high, 
War has ſtill its melody, 

War, war, war has till its melody, till its melody. 


But when the hard fought day is done, 
And the battle's fairly won; 
Oh! then he trolls the jolly jolly note, 
In triumph through his ruſty throat. 
And all the ſtory of the ſtrife, | 
He carols to the merry merry fife. 
His comrades join their feats to tell, 
The chorus then begins to ſwell ; 
Sound martial muſic, rend the ſky, 
"This is the ſoldiers melody, 
This is the ſoldiers melody, | 
This, this, this, this is the ſoldiers melody, 
This, this is the ſoldiers melody. 
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ACT I. 
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SCENE—2#n apartment at the Gavernor's; 
Table with wine, meat and bread on. 


Mapriox diſcover'd eating, LA GrolaE attending 
ber. 


La GI. Bleſſings on her little heart, how clever ſhe 
feeds ; the meat goes down as naturally into her mouth, 
as if it had been us'd to the road, all the time of the 
famine, tho? Heaven knows it is a path that lately has 
been little frequented. 

Madelon. Votre ſante mon ami, your kealth La 
Gloire. (Drinks.) 3 

La Gl. Nay, Ill anſwer tliee in that, tho bumpers 
were Engliſhmen, and went againſt my French ſtomach. 
Heaven bleſs thee my poor little Madelon; may a wo- 
man never tumble into the mire of diſtreſs, and it ſhe 
is in, ill befall him that wont help her clean out again. 

Mad. There, enough. (R:ſes.) 


La Gl. So, one kiſs for a boane bouche, (lifes ber,) 


doſt love me the better now for this feaſt, Madelon ?* 
Mad. No truly, not a jot, I lov'd you Cen as well 
before dinner as after. - 
La Gl. What a jewel is regular affection, to love 
equally through the week, meagre days and all ; I can't 
but own tho' a full meal makes an improvement in the 
warmth of my feelings; I can eat and drink myſeif in- 
to a plow of tenderneſs that fafting never came up to 
and what haſt thou done in my abſence, Madelon ? 
Mad. Little, La Gloire, but grieve with the reſt— 
I have thought on you going to confeſſion in the morn- 
ing, ſeem'd happy in the day to cheer my poor old 
Faiher, but my heart * La Glaire, and at 
2 


* 
93 
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night by myſelf I look'd at this little croſs which you 
gave me, and cried, _. 

La Gl. Madelon, [—I—1 want another draught of 
Burgundy. 
Mad. Once indeed, I thought it was hard, Father 
Anthony evnjcin'd me penance, for thinking ſo much 

ut you. | 
La Gl. What by putting peas in your ſhoes as uſual. 
Mad. Yes, but as it happeu'd, I eſcap'd. 
La Gl. Ay marry, how? 
Mad. Why, as the famine preſs' d, our holy Father 
had boil'd all our puniſhments in puddings for the con- 
vent, and there was not a penetential pea left in the 
town. 5 

La Gl. O gluttony! to deprive the innocent of their 
hard dry penances and apply them ſoft to their own 
' offending ſtomachs; I never could abide thoſe pam- 
per'd Friars—they are the pot-bellied Children of the 
Pope, nurſed at the boſom of old mother Church, and 
plaguy chubby boys they are : one convent of them in 
a town, breeds a famine ſooner than an Engliſh block- 
ade—but what ſays thy father within here to our mar- 
riage ? a 
A Truly, he has no objection but in reſpect to 
your being a Soldier. 

La GI. Sacra Bleu! object to my carrying arms! 
my glory ! my pride ! 

Mad. Prithee now, tis not for that. 

La Gl. Degrade my profefiion—my—look ye Made- 
Ion; I love thee with all my heart, with an honeſt fol- 
dier's heart, elſe I could tell your father, that a citizen 

could never get on in the world without a ſoldier to do 

his journey work — and your ſoldier look ye—Blood, it 
makes me fret like a hot day's march—your ſoldier in 
all nations, when he is waſted down to your quiet citi- 
zen, and fo ſets up at home for himſelf, is in double 


reſpect 
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reſpect for having ſerv'd ſuch an honourable appren- 
ticeſhip. 
Mad. Nay, La Gloire,-my father meant not 
La Gl. Marry, I would tell your father this to his 
face, that were it not for my commander and me— 
two ſoldiers, mark you me, your jaws might not haply 
have been fo ſoon ſet a going. 
ad. Ungenerous! I could not have ſpoke ſuch 


cutting words to you La Gloire—my poor father only 


meant that the wars might ſeparate us, but I had a re- 
medy for that too, for all your unkindnefs, 
La Gl. Well, what was the remedy, Madelon.. 
Mad. Why, I could have followed you to the 


La Gl. And would'ſt thou follow me then? 

Mad. Ay, ſurely, La Gloire, I would follow him 
I love, all over the world. 
X La Gl. And bear the fatigue of a campaign, Made- 
on ? 

Mad. Any thing with you, La Gloire. I warrant 
us we ſhould be happy enough—aye, and I could be 


_ uſeful roo—T could pack your knapſack, ſing canzo- 


netts with you, to make us merry on a day's march, 
mix in the ſoldiers dance on occaſion, and at ſun - ſet, 
would dreſs up our little tent as neat as any captain's 
in the field. then at ſupper, La Gloire, we ſhould 
be as cheerful | 

La Gl. Now could I cut my tongue out for what I 
have ſaid—cuſf me — ſlap my face, Madelon? then 
kiſs me, and forgive me; and if ever I bellride my 
great war- horſe again, and let him run away with me, 
and trample over the heart of my beſt friend, I wiſh 
he may kick me off, and break my neck in a ditch for 
my pains—But what ſhould we do with our children, 


Madelon ? 
Mad. Ah mon Dieu! I had forgot that—but if our 
„ C3 a endeavours 


5 
endeavours be honeſt, La Gloire, Providence will take 
care of them, I warrant you | 

| DUET. 
Cou d you to battle march away, 
And leave me here complaining ; 
Cou'd you to battle march away, 
And leave me here complaining ; 
I'm fure twould break my heart to ſtay, 

When you were gone campaigning. 

Ah non non non Pauvre Madelon 
Wou'd never quit her Rover; 

Ab non non non Pauvre Madelon 
Wou'd go with you all the world over. 


LA Gro. 


Cheer, cheer, my love, you ſhall not griere, 
A ſoldier true you'll find me; 

J could not have the heart ta leave 
My little girl behind me; 

Ah non non non Pauvre Madelon 

Shall never quit her Rover, 
Ak non non non Pauvre Madelon 

Shall. go with me all the world over. 


MADELON. 

And can you to the battle go, 

To womens' fear a ſtranger; 
No fears my breaſt ſhall ever know 

But when my Loves in d ; 
Ab non non non Pauvre 
Win never quit her Rover, 
Ah non non non Pauvre Madelon 
Will go with you all the world over. 


La GI. By the Maſs, Madelon, ſuch a wife as thou 
- | wilt 


back again ere Trumpet again——March— Charge 
_—huzza, 


4.1 


wilt be, would make a man after another campiiga 
(for another I muſt have to ſave the cravings of my ap- 
petite) go nigh to forſwear the wars. 

Mad. Ah, La Gloire, I would it were fo; but the 


| ſound ofa trumpet will ever lead thee after it. 


La Gl. Tut, a trump— Thy voice, Madelon, will 
drown it. 

Mad. Ah, La Gloire? 

La Gl. Nay then I am the verieſt poltroon, if [ 
think the ſound of a trumpet could move me any mare 
than——(T ſounds) ——Eh ! egad, there's a 
parley from the walls, which may end in a ſkirmiſh or 


a battle, or a=——Pll be with thee again in the chop- 


ping off a head. 

Mad. Nay, now, La Gloire, I thought the ſound 
of a trumpet 

La Gl. A trumpet, ſimpleton——this was a—a— 
gad I—wasn't it a drum.—Adien ! Madelon, I'll be 


3 [Exit La Glaire. 

Mad. Well-a- day, a ſoldier's wife muſt have a fear · 
ful time of it; yet do I love La Gloire—he is fo kind, 
ſo tender, and he has ſimply the beſt leg in the army. 
————Heigh-ho! it muſt feel very odd to (leep in a 
tent a camp muſt be ever in alarms, and ſoldiers al- 
prepared for ſutprize. Dame Toinette, who 


Little thinks the townſman's wife 

| While at home the tarries, 
What muſt be the laſs's life 

Who a ſoldier marries. 
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Now with weary marching ſpent, 
| Dancing now before the tent, 
Lira Lira la, Lira Lira la, 
With her jolly Soldier. 


In the camp at night ſhe lies, 
Wind and weather ſcorning, 
Only griev'd her love muſt riſe 
And quit her in the morning: 
But the doubtful ſkirmiſh done, 
— _ Blithe ſhe ſings at ſet of ſun, 
Blithe ſhe ſings at ſet of ſun, 
Lira Lira la, Lira Lira la. 
With her jolly Soldier. 


Should the Captain of her dear 
Uſe his vain endeavour, 
Whiſp'ring nonſenſe in his ear, 
Two fond hearts to ſever ; 

At his paſſion ſhe will ſcoff, 
Laughing thus ſhe'll put him off, 

Lira Lira la, Lira Lira la, 
For her jolly Soldier. 


SCENE—4A Gothic Trwn-Hell at Calais ; Tabl, 
great Chairs, and ather Chairs on. 
Crier and gther Citizens diſcovered. 


All. Silence 4 
Crier. (rings his bell). An' ye all talk thus, there's 
an end to converſation! Your filence, my Maſters, will 


breed a diſturbance! Maſs, it's hard that I, who am 


Crier, ſhould be laught at and ſet at nought among ye. 
All. Hear him. 
_ Crier. The good John De Vienne, our Governor, 


N-8-$.1-3-1-J 


EN Song, Exit. 


a blei- 


of 


fo 
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a blefling on his old merry heart, grieving for your 
diſtreſs, has en now called a parley from the walls 
with the Engliſh, and has choſen me in his wiſdom to 
ring you all into the Town-Hall here, where, an' you 
"ide his coming, you will hear that he ſhould ſeem to 
ſignify unto 6 our Lady, here the _ 
vernor Comes.—Si | 

All. Silence. 

Crier. Nay, 'tis ever ſo—an' I were to bid a dumb 
man hold his tongue, by my troth I think a would cry 
ſilence, till the drum of my ear were burſten.—Silence. 


Enter Goveznos. and EusTacz, to their ſeats. 
Gov. You partly know why I've coavened you here 


Al prithee—I prithee honeſt friends, ſummon up all 


the fortitude within you which ye are maſters of. Now 
Heaven me, I almoſt wiſh I had not been a fol- 
dier, for I here have a matter to deliver, requires a 
ſchoolmanꝰs preface tis a taſk which bears ſo heavy 
on my poor old heart, that "twill go nigh to crack be- 
neath the burden. Von know I love you, fellow- 
citizens—you know | love you well. 

All. Aye, Aye—we know it. 

Gov. I could be well content — pacl]'es 
*bide with you for ever. 

Euſt. No one doubts it —I never yet did hear of Go- 
vernor, ſpite of the rubs and watchful toils of office, 


would willingly forego his place. 


Gov. Why how now—how now friend—doſt thou 
come o'er me thus? but I ſhall find a time—it fits not 
now—when I will teach thee—s'death ! old John De 
Vienne, a veteran bluff ſoldier, bearded thus, and 
ſneer'd at by—a—faucy—mark you me well—letit paſs 
——— calamity wil four th det of un ho: 
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neſt citizens, I once more pray ye, think that ye are 
men I pray ye too my friends —— 

Euſt. I pray you, Sir, be ſomewhat brief—you'll 
tire elſe—theſe honeſt citizens would fain een know the 
worſt at once. When members are impatient for a 
Plain tale the orator—you'll pardon me, ſhould not 
be too long winded. | 

Gov. Fellow, peace——ere now I've mark'd thee— 
thou art he, I take it—'tis Euſtace De St. Pierre, 1 
—_ they call thee—whom all our town, our very 
children point at, as the moſt grumbling knave in 
Chriſtendbm.—Yes, thou art he. . 

Euſt, The ſame, the mongrels 


rough Eoneſty--I am hated, ſmooth talking likes them 


better---you, goad Sir, are popular among em. 

All. Silence ! 

Gov. Thus then in brief, finding we are reduced by 
famine and fatigue unto extremity, I ſounded for a par- 
ley from the walls -e en now tis ended: Edward or- 
dered forth Sir Walter Manny, and I needs muſt own, 
 Acourteous Knight, although an enemy--I told him our 
diſtreſs ; Sir Knight, ſays I---and here it almoſt makes 


me bluſh to think an Engliſhman ſhould ſee me drop a | 
tear, but ſpite of me it ſtole upon my check :---to ſpeak 


the honeſt truth, Sir Knight, ſays I, my gallant men 
are periſhing with hunger, therefore I will ſurrender. 


(A general ſurprize appears in Citizens.) But conceive 


me, on this condition, that I do ſecure the tives and 
libertics of thoſe brave men, who in the galling and 
diſaſtrous ſiege have ſhar'd with me in each fatigue and 
il. | 
a Citizens, (but St. Pierre.) Huzza ! long live our 
governor=---huzza ! 
Ge. | thank ye friends, it grieves me to repay your 
honeſt love with tidings ſure as heavy as ever meſſenger 
was 
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was charged withal.---The King of England ſteels his 
heart againſt vs ; he does let looſe his vengeance, and 
be wills, if he would fave our city from the ſword, 
from wild deſtruction, and the general laughter, that I 
ſtrait do ſend him, fix of my firſt and beſt repnted ei- 
tizens, bare headed, tend'ring the city keys, and-->oh, 
I ſhall burſt, with vile and loathſome ropes circling 
their necks in guiſe of malefactors, to ſuffer inſtant ex- 
ecution, ( A general diſmay in all, but Euftace.) Friends! 
I do perceive ye are troubled, tis enough to poze the 
ſtouteſt of you, who among ye can ſmother nature's 
workings, which do prompt each to the laſt, to ſtrug- 
gle for bimſelf ?---yet, were I not objected to as Go- 
vernor, there might be found---no matter---who fo 
bold, that for the welfare of a wretched multitude, in- 
voly'd with him in one great common cauſe, would 

volunteer it on the ſcaffold. 

Enuſt. (Rifes) I- een I. the growling knave whom 
children point at; to ſave thoſe children, and their 

hapleſs mothers, to fnatch the virgin from the raviſher, 
to ſhield the bent and hoary citizen---to puſh the ſword 
back from his aged throat---freſh reeking haply in his 
houſe's blaod---I render vp myſelf up for ſaerifice — 
will none elſe budge? then let the Engliſh in, to find 
us waſting and winking in the ſocket---nay, rouſe for 
ſhame---think on your wives, your infants, and let us 
not be ſo far ſham'd in ſtory that we ſhould lack fix 
men within our walls, to fave them thus from ſlaugh- 
ter. | | | 
Gov. Noble foul! I could for this fall down, and 
worſhip thee; thou warm'ſt my heart—does no one 
elſe appear to back this gallant veteran? (Three come 
forward, one ſpeaks.) 
Job D' Aire. Euſtace! myſelf, and theſe my two 
companions, brother, all of * 
kin 
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kin to you, have ponder'd on your words; we ſure muſt 


die, if we, or go, or ſtay, we would not ſee our help- 
leſs little ones, butcher'd before our eyes, we will go 
with thee. 5 

Euſt. Now by our Saint Dennis, I do feel proud, 
my lowly houſe's glory ſhall live on record: what are 
birth and titles, feathers for children, the plain honeſt 
mind that breaches forth in charity and virtue, ſhtinks 


lordly pomp to nought, and makes vain pedigree bluſh 


at its frothy boaſting—we are four, fellows ia death and 
honour—two remain to fill our number. 

Gov. Pauſe a while, my friends we yet have breath- 
ing time - tho troth but little: I muſt go forth a hoſt- 
age to the Engliſh till you appear break up our ſad 
aſſembly, and for the reſt agree among yourſelves ; 
were the time apt, I could well waſt a year in praiſing 
thus your valour. | 

Euſt. Break we up—if any can wind his ſluggiſh 
courage to the pitch, meet me anon in the market place 
— from thence will we march forth : ye have but this, 


remember, either plunge bravely into death, or wait 


till the full tide of blood flows in upon you, and ſhame 
and ſlaughter overwhelm you — come, my noble part- 
ners core. (Exit. Scene fbuts upon the reſt of the Citizens.) 
SCEN E—4 Apartment at the Gwvernor's. 
Euter RinENONT and JULIA. 


Rib. Yet hear me Julia. 
Julia. Prithee, good my Lord, preſs me not thus 


— my father's command. I mult not ſay it's hard for - 


Rib. Is then the path of duty fo preciſe, that twill 


recollection; think on our oaths; yes, Lady, they are 


mutual, you faid you lov'd, and I treaſur d the confef- 


ſion 
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not for a little deviate, ſweet, let it wind and bend to 
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ſion as miſers do their gold. Nay—'twas my all; think 
not I chatter in the idle ſchool of whining coxcombs 
where deſpair and death are words of courſe—l ſwell 
not fancied ills with windy eloquence—no, truſt me 
Julia, I ſpeak in honeſt imple ſuffering, and difappoint- 
ment in my life's beſt hopes fo feeds upon my life, and 
wears me inward that I am nearly ſpirit broken. 
Fulia. Why, why this my Lord ? you urge me paſt a 
maiden's modeſty, what ſhould I fay in nature's courſe 


my Lord! The parent fits at helm in grey authority, 


and pilots the child's actions; for my father, you know 


what humour ſways him. 


Rib. Yes, court policy—time ſerving zeal—tame 
paſſion---blind obedience to the ſtern will of power, 
which differs as wide from true impullive loyalty, as 
puppet work from nature---oh, I would the time were 
come, (our enemy the Engliſh, bids fareſt firſt to ſhew 
a bright example) where twixt the ruler and the ru- 
led, affection ſhall be reciprocal, when majeſty ſhall 
gather ſtrength from mildneſs, and the ſubject ſhall 
look with duteous love upon the fovereign, as the in- 
fant eyes its father---now by heaven, old John de Vi- 


enne is turn'd a temporizer, making his daughter the 


poor topmoſt round of his vile ladder to preferment--- 
*'Sdeath! and you to ſuffer this! fie, fie, Julia; your 
broken faith, with the excuſe of duty! out, out! tis 


ſhallow---you never loved. 


Julia. My Lord! my cup of ſorrow was brim-full 
betore, and you !---1 look'd not for it, have thrown 
in a drop that mak.s it overflow; no more of that, 
you have revil'd my father! me too! Heaven knows 1 
little merit it. Oh my Lord, upon this theme we 
muſt not meet again; farewell, and do not think un- 
kindly on her you once did call your Julia.---If it will 
ſooth your anguiſh to find a fellowſhip in grief, why, 
think that there is one, who, while ſtruggling for her 

D , 
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duty, ſheds many a tear in private---Heaven be with 


Rib. Nay, ſtay and liſten to me—gone, and thus 
too! and have I loſt thee, and for ever Julia! now I 
look on life as the worn mariner ſtretching his eyes 
o'er ſeas immeaſurable, and all is drear and comfortleſs 


on day in ſameneſs infinite, without a hope to chequer 
*be fad proſpect.— Oh, if death came yok'd with honor 
to me-] could now embrace it with as warm and wil- 
ling rapture, as mothers claſp their infants—now— 


Enter La GrolRE. 


Kib. What's the news, La Gloire ? 

La Gl. Good faith my Lord, the ſaddeſt tongue 
e're told. 

Rib, Wheat is it ? 

La Gl. The town has ſurrendetr'd. 

Rib. I gueſs'd as much. 

La Gl. Upon conditions. 

Rib. What are they? 


ward's Camp but four have yet been found, and theſe 


are — 


Rib. Who? 5 

La Gl. Oh Lord —all of my own family there's 
John D' Aire, Jaque and Pierre Wiſſant, my three good 
couſins German, my Lord! and the fourth, who was 
the firlt that offer d—is— 

Rib. Who, La Gloire ? 

La GI. I crave your pardon my Lord, for being thus 
_ unſoldier-like, but it's my father. 
Rib. Euſtace 
La GI. He, my Lord ; old Euſtace De Saint Pierre 


—henceforward my years will be one void day roll 


La Gl. Very ſcurvy ones my Lord — to fave the 
city from ſacking ſix citizens muſt ſwing for it in Ed- 
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an hour hence in the market place. 


| ( 9 } 
— the honeſteſt kindlieſt foul ! l cannot talk upon 


ir—griet my Lord plays the hangman with me, an 


has almoſt choak'd me already. | 
Rib. Why lam courted to it—the time —example 
——-do woo me to my very wiſh—come hither —two 
it ſhould ſeem are wanting to complete the little band 
of thoſe brave men, who die to ſave their fellows. | 
La Gl. Aye my Lord there's a meeting upon it half 
Rib. Mark me, La Gloire—and ſee that you obey 
me, e en to the very letter of my orders—they are the; 
laſt perhaps my honeſt fellow that I ſhall ever give thee ; 


ſeek thy father, and tell him this from me; his gallant 


bearing doth ſchool his betters—1 have ſtudied oer his 
noble leſſon, and have learnt my duty—ſay he will find 
me in the market-place, diſguiz'd in humble ſeeming, 


and I fain would paſs for one allied to him; from thence, 
doſt mark me well, 1 will along with him e'en hand 


in hand to death. | 
La Gl. (Kneels, weeps, and kiſſes his hand.) 

My Lord—I—1—I[—I ſhall loſe my father—when he 
was gone, I look'd you would be my father - the thought 
of ſtill ſerving you was a comfort to me—you are my 
commander, and I hope I have never diſobey'd orders, 
but if I now deliver your meſſage, drum me out for in- 
gratitude, as the greateſt raſcal that ever came into a re · 
giment. 

Rib. 'Sdeath! I am now mov'd to tears—this ho- 
neſt foul in pure ſimplicity of love unmans me; prithee 
no more La Gloire—l am reſolved my purpoſe fix'd 
——it would be bitter to thee to ſee me die in danger 
with thee, therefore do thou my bidding—clofe thy 
ſervices up in duty to my will; go—fiad thy father — 


1 ſhall prepare within the while—obey me—or the laſt 


look from thy expiring maſter darting reproach, ſhall 
burſt thy heart in twain—mark me, and be punctual. 
| Exit RIBEMONT» 
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La Gl. Oh the Virgin! why was I ever attached to 
man, woman or child ? 


Enter EUSTACE. 


Euſt. Where is thy commander, boy? Count Ri- 
bemont, 
La Gl. Oh Father! _ 
Euft. Peace! I muſt a word with him, I have a few 
ſhort thanks I would deliver touching his care of thee 
——ilt is the laſt of all my worldly packages; that 
done, I may fet forward on my journey. | 
La Gl. Oh Father ! I ſhall never go to bed agaia in 
e as long as I live; forrow will keep my eyes open 
all the night, and when I drop into a doze at day-break, 
I ſhall be hanged with you father, a ſcore of times 
every morning. | 
Euft. I could have ſpar'd this meeting boy——1TI 
will not, nor would I, had I time for it, ring a chime 


of drowſy documents at this our parting, nor will I ſtuff 


the ſimple plan of life that I would have thee follow 
with trim angles and petty interſections of nice conduct 
which dotards, rotten in their wiſdom, oft will mark 
in mathematical preciſion upon a ſtripling's mind, until 
they blur the modeſt hand of nature.—Thou'rt a ſol- 
dier— 'tis ſaid, a good one, and I never ye: knew a 


rough true ſoldier lack humanity.—If then thou canſt 


with one hand puſh aſide the buffets of the world, and 
with the other ſtretched forth, in warm and manly 
charity aſſiſt the weak, be thankful for the ground-work, 
and e en let impulſe build upon it; thou need'ſt no 
line or level formal age can give thee, to raiſe a noble 
ſuperſtruture.—Come, embrace me, and when thy 
father ſleeps in honour, think—that—my fon, my boy 


—pſha - piſh - this nature - conduct me to thy cap 


(going). 


tain 
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La Gl. Hold, hold, Father—I -1 am biddea father 
to deliver a meſſage, a meſlage to you, - 

Euſt. Be quick then, the time wears. 

La Gl. No truly, *cwill not come quick] muſt force 
it out in driblets ; my captain bids me ſay that brave 
men are ſcarce, find ſix in the town and you find all, 
ſo he will join you at the market croſs, and go with + . 
ou to 
, Euft. To the ſcaffold ? 

La Gl. Yes---the---that word ſticks ſo in my throat, 
J can't ſqueeze it up for the life of me. 

Euft. Why this ſhews nobly naw----our honeſt cauſe. 
is graced in the addition---lead 'me---how now---out 
on thee knave, thou'lt bring diſgrace upon me- by 
Heaven I feel as proud in this my death---and thou! 
the neareſt of my blood to fully my honeſt name 


with womanhood—ſhame, ſhame ! where is the noble 


Ribemont ? * | 

La Gl. Stay, father, ſtay——T can hold no longer 
[ love Madelon too well to keep her waking 
o'nights, with blubbering over her for the loſs of my 
father and my captain——another neck is wanting to 
mike up the half dozen, ſo, I'll e'en along, father, as 
the ſixth. 

Euſt, Oh Nature——Nature! I know not what to 
anſwer—boy, thou haſt ſhakea my manhood to the 
centre follow then thy aim is honor, but 
the dreary road to it, which thou muſt tread, does ſtir 
the father in me tis ſuch a nice and tickliſh point, 
between the patriot and the parent, that Heaven knows 
I need a counſeilor—l'!l to thy captain boy, with him 


anon you'll find me. 


La Gl. So; how many a lad with a fair beginning 
of life, comes to an untimely concluſion - my poor Ma- 


delon too— ſhe little thinks that — 


Enter, 


( 42 ) 
Enter MAaDELoN. 


Mad. Hiſt, hiſt, La Gloire ! 
Ls Gl. Eh! 


Mad. Why, where haſt thou been, La Gloire? l 


have been ſeeking you all over the town---I fear'd you 
would get into danger ; finding the governor's pate 


thrown open, and all in confuſion, I ventured in to look 


for you---where haſt thou been La Gloire ? 
La Gl. Been! no where---but I am going— 
Mad, W here, La Gloire ? | : 
La Gl. A little way with my father; haſt heard the 
news Madelon? 


Mad. Only in part. I hear the town has ſurrendered, 


and that fix poor men are to march from the town- 
gates and be executed ; but we ſhall be then in ſafety 
La Gloire ; poor fellows, I couldn't ſee them go forth 
for the world. 

La GI. Parr fellows,---ahem, aye, poor fellows; 


true Madelon, I wouldn't have thee ſhock'd with the 


ſight I confeſs. = 

Mad. But prithee La Gloire, keep at home now 
with me, you are ever gadding, you ſoldiers are ſo 
wild and turbulent ; what ! you muſt be preſent now I 
warrant at this horrid ceremony. 

La Gl. Why, yes—I—[—muſt be preſent—but 


will be for the laſt time Madelon—1 take but little 


pleaſure in it, believe me. 

Mad. I prithee go home with me then I have pro- 
vided out of thy bounty a repaſt for us this evening 
my father who has never ſtirr d out theſe three weeks, 
is fill'd with joy for thy return—he will fit at our table 
La Gloire—will give us his bleſſing, and wiſh us hap- 
py in marriage—come, you ſhall not away this even- 


ing in ſooth now. 


La Gl. 
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La Gl. I muſt Madelon—the throng will preſs— and 

I may loſe ſomething of value---'tis ſeldom a ſoldier's 
pocket is heavy, but [ carry all my worldly goods about 
me: I'd fain not loſe it, ſo een be witneſs on't till 


[ my return - there's a cafket with two years wages, 
du three quarters pay from the regiment, and eleven marks 
te plwucked from the boot of a dead Engliſh Corporal--- 
3 tis my whole fortune, Madelon ; fo — it for fear of 


accidents, and if any croſs one ever ſhould befal me, 
remember you are heir apparent to the bulk of my 


by 3. Mad ad. But why thus particular, La Gloire—if you 
aære thus moved now, what muſt you feel at ſeeing of 

1 the ceremony ? I would you'd keep quiet with me. 

n- | [a Gl. Only this once, Madelon, and I ſhall be quiet 

ty ever after —kiſs me ſo—adieu. | 

th Mad. Adieu, La Gloire—remember now at night. 

La Gl. At night! yes—mercy on me—ſhould I ftay 
; three minutes longer, my heart would reſcue my neck, 
1e for the breaking of one would fave the ſtretching of 
| the other. [ Exit. 

ww Mad. How rich my La Gloire has got in theſe wars! 

ſo my father too has ſomething to throw in at our 

1 wedding, and when we meet we ſhall be the happieſt 

couple in Picardy. 
ut 
le | 
SON G. 
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—— I tremble to think that my ſoldier ſo bold, 

3. To ſee with what danger he gets all his gold, 

le | Yer danger all ver 'twill keep out the cold, 

p- | And we ſhall de warm, be warm when we're mar- 


ried, 
When we're married, when we're married. 


For 
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For riches tis true I envy them not, 

Unleſs tis to better my dear ſoldier's lot, 

And he ſhall be maſter of all I have got, 

The very firſt moment, firſt moment we're married, 

When we're married, when we're married, 

The very _ moment, the. firſt moment we're mar- 
ried. | 


My heart how it beats but to think on the day, 

In Church when my father will give me away; 

But that I ſhall laugh at T've heard many ſay, 

A day or two after we're married, | 

When we're married, when we're married, when we're 
married, | 

A day or two after, after we are married. 

[ End of Song, Exit. 
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SCENE A Street at Calai.— 4 Gateway. 
Enter three Citizens and the whole of the Proceſſion. 
34. Cit. Stand back there. | 


24. Cit. Nay, nay, maſters, they will not forth this 
quarter of an hour—men ſeldom move lightly on ſuch 


a heavy occaſion. 
34. Cit. Who are the two others that are to ſuffer ? 


24. Cit. Marry, two more of old Euſlace's family 
one, his own ſon—the other, as tis rumoured, a re- 


lation in the town that few of us are acquainted with. 
34. Cit. That's ſtrange. 
24. Cit. Why yes, for when a man choſes a rope for 
bis preferment, few are found envious enough to diſ- 


pute the title with him, { Dead march behind.) By the 


rood here they come. 


Enter 


re 


=" 


f 
Eater Soldiers, Nuns, and Friars in proceſſion, 
Chorus, 


Sound ſound in ſolemn ftrains and flow, 
Sound in ſolemn ſtrains and flow, 
Dully beat the muffled drum, 
Bid the hollow trumpet blow, 
'The muffled drum, the trumpet blow, 
In dead'nd tones firm and low, 
Clear, firm and low. 
For ſee the Patriot Heroes come, 
The Patriot Heroes come, 
The trumpet blow now beat the drum, 
Far ſee the Patriot Heroes come, 
The Patriot Heroes come. 


After Chorus, enter Eusr Ack, RIBEMONT, LA 
GLoirgE, JohN D'Alx E, JAQUE and PIERRE 
WIsSs ANT, as to execution. 


MI Cits. Bleſs our Countrymen. | 

Rib. I prithee peace, Euſtace -I fain wou'd 'ſcape 
obſeryance from the rabble—hurry o'er this irkſome 
march, and ftraightway to the camp. 

Eyft. Enough—ſtrike and fet onward. 

All Cits. Heaven bleſs our countrymen— bleſs our 
dcliverers. 


Chorus. 


Peace, peace, peace, to the heroes peace, who yi 
| their blood, = k 


And periſh nobly for their country's good 


2 
» 


Peace, peace, peace to their noble fouls, their bodies 


die, 


Their fame ſhall flouriſn, flouriſh long in memory. 
Recorded 


Recorded ſtill in future years, 
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Recorded ſtill in future years, 
Green in a Nation's gratitude, 
In gratitude and tears, 
Green in a Nation's gratitude, 
In gratitude and tears. 


[As the chorus is ſinging, all march off in preceſſion 8 
through the gate at top- the fix victims go jirſt two : 
and tiuo - the reſt fellow.) 
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muſt be my guide, and conduct me. 


CW I 


r 
SCENE—The Governor's houſe. 


Enter JoLta, (in Men's apparel,) with O'CARROLL, 


Julia. Come on, beſtir thee, 


good fellow, thou 


O'Car. Faith, and I'll conduct you, with all my 
heart and foul, and ſome good crater, I'll warrant, 
will be kind enough to ſhew me the way. 

Julia. But art thou well aſſur'd, O'Carrol, of what 
thou haſt inform'd me? 3 

O' car. To be ſure, I am well aſſur'd, for I inform'd 
myſelf, and I never yet catched myſelf out in telling a 
lie; there were fix of them, as tall fellows as any in 
France, with ugly ropes about their good looking 
necks, going to the town gates, and Count Ribemont 
march'd ſecond in the handſome half dozen; I followed 
them, with theſe eyes, poor noble gentlemen, till the 
were as full of water as if I had been peeping into a mut- 
tard pot; and fo Madam, knowing he loves you 
better than dear life ; which to be ſure, he ſeems to hold 
cheap enough at preſent, and thinking you would be 
glad to hear the terrible news; why I made all the haſte 
I could to come and tell it you. 

Julia. And, thus in haſte, have I equipped myſelf 
come, good O'Carroll, doſt think I ſhall eſcape diſ- 
covery in thoſe accoutrements ? 

O'Car. Eſcape! by my ſoul, Lady, one would think 
you had been a young man, from the very firſt moment 
you were born. Och! what a piece of work a little 
trimming and drapery makes in a good fellow's fancy 
— foot, is a foot, all the world over, but take 
the foot of the ſmalleſt little creature, that ever tript 

Over 
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over green ſword, and if it does not play at bo-peep, 
from under a petticoat, I know no reaſon for it, but it 
gives a clean contrary turn to a man's imagination ; but 
what is it you would be after now, Lady Julia ? 


Julia. Something I will do, and it muſt be ſpeedily ; 


nt all hazards, we'll to the Engliſh camp, and op- 
portunity muſt ſhape the reſt. 

Car. The camp! oh faith, that's my element, and 
heaven ſend us ſucceſs in it. Ifan Iriſhman's pray- 
ers can make you happy, your little heart ſhould foon 
be as light as a feather-bed. 

Julia. I thank thee, my honeſt fellow, thy care of 
me ſhall not go long unrewarded. 

O Car. Now, the devil fetch rewarding ſay I; if a 
man does his beſt friends a piece of ſervice, he muſt be 
an unconſcionable fort of an honeſt fellow to look for 


more reward than the pleaſure he gets in aſſiſting them, 


Julia. Well, well, each moment now is precious; 
haſte thee, O'Carroll ; time has wings, 
O'Car. Oh! be aſy, Madam; we'll take the old fel- 
low by the forelock, I warrant him, when honeſt gen- 


_ tleman calls em on a ſmall walk, to the gallows, a 
man may ſet out a quarter of an hour behind them, 


and be certain of meeting *em on the road ; and now [ 
bethink me, if we go out at a draw bridge, from the 
citadel, hard by the houſe here, we may be at the camp 
ere the poor fouls have march'd their bodies round the 
battlements. 5 
Julia. Thou ſay'ſt well, and we will forth that way; 
*rwill be moſt private too, — thoul't follow, good 
O' Carroll? | 

© Car. Ay, that I would to the end of the wide 


world.; indeed now I begin to think my diſpoſition has 


an ill-natur'd turn with it; for when thole, I thould 
wiſh happy, are breaking their hearts, that's the very 
time I can't. bear to be a moment out of their company. 
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Julia. Yet, tarry here awhile, till I prepare the 
means of our going forth, join me a few minutes 
hence, ia the hall, O'Carroll : and fortune frown not 
on a poor weak woman; who if ſhe fails in this her laſt 
ſad ſtruggle, is ſo ſurrounded by a fea of grief, that ſhe 
muſt ſink for ever. [Exit Fulia, 

O Carroll. ( Solus.) And fink or ſwim, I'll to the bot- 
tom with you, Lady.—— Och! what a fad thing it is 
to ſee ſorrow wet the cheek of a woman; faith! now 
I can't make out that ſame crying, for the life of me; 
my forrow is always of a dry fort that gives me a ſore 
throat, without ever troubling my eyes, about the bu. 


fineſs.—The camp! well, with all my heart, it won't 


be the ficſt that I've been preſent at a bit of a batile. 
SONG 


When I was at home I was merry and friſky, 
My dad kept a pig and my mother fold whiſky, 
My uncle was rich, but would never be eaſy, 
Till I was enliſted by Corporal Caſey: 


Oh ! rub a dub, row de dow, Corporal Caſey, 
rub a dub, row de dow, Corporal Caſey. 


My dear little Sheelah I thought would run 


crazy, 


Oh! when I trudg'd away with tough Corporal 


I march'd from Kilkenny, and as I was thinking 
On Sheelah my heart in my boſom was finking, 


But ſoon I was forc'd to look freſh as a daiſy, 
For fear of a drubbing from Corporal Caſey: 


E Och! 
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Och] rub a dub, row de dow, Corporal Caſey, 
rub a dub, row de dow, Corporal Caſey ; 


The devil go with him, I ne'er could be eaſy, 
He ſtuck in my ſkirts fo, old Corporal Caſey. 


We went into battle, I took the blows fairly 

That fell ou my pate, but they bother'd me rarely; 

And who ſhould the firſt be that dropt? why, 
an't pleaſe ye, 

It was my good friend, honeſt Corporal Caſey : 


Oh! rub a dub, row de dow, Corporal Caſey, 
rub a dub, row de dow, Corporal Caſey ; 


Thinks I you are quiet, and I ſhall be eaſy, 
So eight years I fought without Corporal Caſey. 


[End of Song, Exit. 


S CE N E—The Englib Camp, with Edward's Throne, 
and a Scaffold, erected at the upper end of the Stage. 


Enter two Workmen from the Scaffold. 


1ſt Werk. There tis, and finiſhed, as pleaſing a bit 
of work as a man could wiſh to turn out of hand; if 
King Edward (heaven bleſs him,) give me not a penſion 
for this, let him make the next ſcaffold himſelf. Maſs ! 
I would, (with reverence be it ſpoken) build a gallows, 
or fix a ſcaffold, with any King in Chriſtendom. 


2d V. Yea, marry, if he had not ſerv'd his time 


V. Nay, or if he had,—T have been prime gal- 


lows maker, and principal hang-man, now nine and 
; rwenty 


its 
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twenty years, thank heaven, neighbour, I have long 


n notorious. 


y . Maſs! I know not; I think it is thy good 
uck. 


1/ W. Tut! I'll tell thee my parents, I thank them, 
bred me to the gallows, marry, then how was it? Why 


look you, I took delight in my buſineſs, an' you would 


be a good workman, ever while you live, take a delight 
in your buſineſs; I have been an honeſt pains taking 
man; neighbour no one, is notoriaus without taking 
pains for it, | 

24 V. Marry then, I could never be adviſed to take 
Pins, 8 | 

1/ M. Thou art the more to be pitied; I never 
2 but one {mall miſtake, fiace I entered upon bu- 
ac's. 

24 IF. I prithee now, tell me that. 

1/i 7. Fwas one «cxecution day, we were much 


throng'd; and the ſignal was given full ſoon, when, a 


pies on't! I whips me in haſte, the halter over the neck 


of an honeſt ſtander-by, and jerks me him up to the top 
ok a twenty feet pibbet—marry—marry—the true 


rogue 'icap'd by it, for *twas a full hour, ere the error 
was noted ; but has't heard who the ſix be, that will 
be here anon ? 


24. V. Only, that they are citizens; they march, as 


"is reported wond'rous doleful. 


1/f W. No matter; tarry *till they ſee my work, 
that's all; an' that do not content them, mark them 
for ſour knaves ; an' a man be not ſatisfied when he ſets 
foot on my ſcaffold, ſay he's hard to pleaſe. Rot em, 
your condemned men, now-a-days, have no diſcern- 
ment; I would I had the hanging of all my fellow-crafr, 
I ſhould then have ſome judges of my ſkill ; and merit 
would not go + the King 

| | 2 15 
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is comiog—ſtand clear—Now, neighbour, an' the King 
like not my ſeaffold, I am no true man. 
[WWorkmen retire up flage. 


Enter KIX G, QuEtx, ard GuaRDs, 


King. Yes, good Phillippa, 'tis our firm decree, and 
a full wiſe one o; 'tis but juſt recompenſe, for near 
twelve weary months their ſtubbornneſs has cauſed us 
to lioger out before their city! Should we not now re- 
ſent it, in future ſtory our Engliſh would be chronicle 
as dullards; theſe French would mock us for the ſnails 
of w:r, who bring our houſes on our backs, to winter 
it before their mouldering walls; nay, every village cir- 
cled by a ditch, would think itſelf a town impregna- 
{'-, check the full vigour of our march, and wear out 
Cur 215241es With reſiſtance. 

Queen. And yet, my Liege, I cannot chu'e but pity 
the wretched men who now mult ſuffer for't. 
King. Jullice, Madam, minute in her ſtern exerciſe 


of office, is comprehenſive iu effect; and when ſhe 


points her {word to the particular, ſhe aims at general 

good, —{ Muſic.]- 

within our lines? 
Sir. W. M. They are my Liege. 5 
King. Then deliver up Sir John De Vienne. 


[Kix and QurEN feat themſcives; then enter Eu 
STACE, RIBEMONT, La GLOIRE, JohN D'AlkE, 
JaQUES, and PIERRE WissarT in Ropes. Citi- 
zens, Friars, Nuns, c. in proceſſion.) 


King. Are theſe the ſix muſt ſuffer? 
Euft. Suffer! no! we do embrace our fate, we 


glory ia it ; they who ſtand forward thus to yield — 
ives 


But hark, they come; are they 
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lives a williog forfeit for their country's ſafety, when 
they meet death, muſt honour and rejoice in the en- 
counter. Suffer is a term, the upright and undaunted 
ſpirit, blots from death's vocabulary. - 

King. Now, beſtrew thee knave; thou doſt ſpeak 
bluatly. 

Euft. Ay, and chaneidy— hit to our purpoſe; I am 
bidden, Sir, I, and my noble comrades here of Calais, 
thus lowly at your feet, to render to you our city keys, 


and they do guard a treaſure, well worth a king's ac- 


ceptance, for they yield a golden opportunity to migh- 
tineſs of comforting the wretched Take but thoſe, 
and turn our pond'rous portals on the hinge, and yeu 
will find in every ſtreet a document; a leſſon at each 
ſtep, for icon power to feel, for fellow men.—Our 
waſted ſoldiers dropping on their watch, the dying mo- 
ther wailing her famiſh*d child, the meagre ſon, graſp- 
ing his father's hand in agony, till their ſunk eyes ex- 


change a feeble gleam of love and bleſſing, and they 
| both expire. 


King. Your citizens may thank themſelves for it, 
wilfulneſs does ever thus recoil upon itſelf. 

Euſft. Sworn Liegemen to their maſter and their 
monarch, they have perform'd their duty; fir, I truſt 
you, who are yourſelf a king, can ſcarcely blame poor 
fellows for their loyalty ; 'tis plain you do not fir ; for 
now, your royal nature overflows in clemency, and 
ſetting by all thoughts of cruſhing thoſe beneath your 
feet, which in the heat, and giddineſs of conqueſt, 
the victor is ſometimes ſeen guilty of—our town finds 
peace and pity at your hands ; your noble bounty fir, 
is pleas'd to conſider ſome certain tr:fles we have ſuf- 
fer'd ſuch as a bare twelve month's ſiege, a lack of food, 
ſome fooliſh grey-beards dead by it, ſome few heaps of 
periſh'd ſoldiers ; and = 7s weighing theſe nethings, 
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as misfortunes, ſpare our people; ſimply exacting, that 
fix uſeleſs citizens, meer lags in the community, and 
priz'd for nothing, but their honeffy, come forth like 
male factors. and be gibbeted. 

Xing. Villain, and ſlave, for this, thy daring taunt, 
howe'er before we might incline to liſten, we henceforth 
ſhut the ear to ſupplication. 

Euft. Mighty Sir, we march'd not forth, to ſuppli- 
cate but die ; truſt me, king, we could not court aught 
in your diſpoſa!, wou'd ſwell our names with half the 

as this ſame ſentence, which, (we thank you 
tor't) you have beſtowed unaſk'd. 

King. Conduct them ſtraight to execution. 

La Gl. (Trembling.) Father ! (to Euftace.) 

Euſt. How now; thou ſhak'ſt. 

La GI, *Tis not for myſelf, then; for my own 
part, I am a man, but I cannot look on our relations 
—on my captain—and you father, without feeling a 
ſomething, that makes a woman of me——but—1— 

Euſt. Briefly boy, what is it? 

La Gl. Give me your hand father, (kiſſes it) ſo— 
and, now, if I part with it, while a puff of breath re- 
main in my body, I ſhall loſe one of the moſt mourn- 
ful comforts, that ever poor fellow in jeopardy fixt his 
heart upon. Were I but well affured poor Madelon 
would recover the newy, I could now go off, as tough 
as the ſtouteſt. 

Rib. Farewell old heart ! thy body doth encaſe the 
nobleſt ſpirit, ſoidier e er could boaſt to face grim death 
withal. — Inform our fellows, at the laſt moment given 
on the ſcaffold, we will embrace, and (drum rolls ) 
Hark ! the fignal lead on.—They go to the ſcaffold— 
{a long roll of drum.) 

Saldier. ( Behind ſcenes.) You cannot paſs. 

Julia. (entering with O Carroll.) Nay ; I will have 

8 way. 
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way. ( Enters.) Stay—ſtay your hands, deſiſt or 


King. How now! ftripling ! wherefore this bold- 
neſs ? . 

Julia. Great, and mighty King, behold, a youth 
much wrong'd. Men do eſteem the monarch's throne, 
as the pure fount, and ſpring were juſtice flows, and 
here J cry for it. | 

King. What is the ſait, that thou doſt urge? 
Julia. Pleaſe you fir, ſuſpend a while this fatal cere- 
moay ; for therein lies my grief and I will on. 

King. (To evxecutioners.) Pauſe ye a while 
young man proceed. 

Julia. Now Heaven make firm my woman's heart. 
'Tis you are yourſelf abus'd. My countrymen 
do trifle with you King.— Tou did require fix of our 
citizens firſt in repute, and beſt conſidered in our town, 
as victims of your high thron'd anger. There 
(pointing ts Ribemont) is one, I ſingle out, and chal. 
lenge to the proof. Let him ſtand forth —and 
here I do avouch—he is. no member of our city —He 
does uſurp another's right, defeat your mighty purpoſe, 
and your rage which thirfted for a rich draught of ven- 
geance, mult now be ſerv'd with the mere dregs of the 
community. 

Rib. Shame! I ſhall burſt ! the dregs indeed! Lide. ] 
(Come from Scaffold.) | | 


King (To Rib.) Thou felf-will'd fool, who would 
run keadlong into death, what art thou? 


Rib. A man; let that content you, Sir; tis blood 
you crave, and with an appetite ſo keen, tis ſtrange to 
find you nice about its quality. But for this ſlave, who 
has thus dared belie me, did not circumſtance run in 
my will——Oh grant me patience, Heaven ! the dregs! 
now by my foul I'd cruſh thee, reptile, — 
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feet, now while thy pois'nous tongue is darting forth 
its venom'd ſlander on me. 3 

King. 1 will be ſatisfied in this. Speak, fellow, what 
is thy condition? 

Rib. Truly, Sir, tis waſte of Royal breath to make 
this ſtir for me. who ſome few minutes hence, your 
ſentence muſt ſink to nothing. Hencefor ward I am 
dumb to all in tion. 

King. Now, by our Diadem but anſwer you 
what is his ſtate; ſay of whoſe wretched place is he the 
bold uſurper. 55 

Julia. Sir, of mine. He does deſpoil me of my ũ- 
tle, comes back bedecked in my juſt due, which as a 
citizen (a young man though I be) I here lay claim to. 
IT am your victim, Sir; diſmiſs this man, (who haply 
comes in pity to my youth, and plucks the glory from 
me, which this ceremony would grace my name withal) 
and let me die. 

OCar. Die! Oh the Devil ! did I come to the camp 
for this. Oh Madam ! dear Madam! (fide to Julia.) 

King. The glory! Why by heaven theſe head ſtrong 

toy with our puniſhments——for thee, raſh 
firipling, who doſt brave out vengeance, prepare to 


meet it. Yoke thee with this knave whoſe inſolence 
ye both ſhall ſuffer | 


has rouſed my ſpleen, and ſtraight 
for't together. | 


lia. Sir! ere I do meet my fate, upon my knee 


I do make one poor requeſt.—This man, great Sir, 
though now there's reaſon why he knows me not, I 


- own doth touch me nearly; I do own doth touch me 


nearly ; I do owe him a debt of gratitude——'rwould 
ſhock me ſore to ſee him in his agony, —ſo pleaſe you 


command that in the order of our deaths I may precede 
Dim. 


' King, Well, de it ſo ten Garda lead them — 
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Julia. And might he, oh dread Sir! might he but 
live, I then ſhould be at peace. 

King. Conduct them to their fate. 

Julia. Then, ere we go—your ſpleen here breaks 
the end of prudence; the blood you now would ſpill 
is pure and noble, nor will the ſhedding of it lack a- 
vengers. Shame on diſguiſe, off with't, my Lord, 
behold our France's foremoſt champion, and remember 
in many a hard fight the gallant decds of Count Ribe- 
mont. Oft has he put you to't—nay late at Craſſy; 
aſk of your Black Prince Edward there, how long 
Count Ribemont and he were point to point; he has 
attacked our foe, relieved our people, ſuccoured our 
town, 'till cruel diſappointment, where he had fixed 
his gallant heart, did turn him wild, with deſpairing 
love. Old John De Vienne refuſed his daughter to him 
drove him hither to meet your cruelty—and now that 
daughter, grown deſperate as he, doth brave it, and 
we will die together. | - 
Rib. Heavens ! my Julia ! art thou then true? Oh! 
give me utterance! now Fortune do thy worſt—you 
cannot King, you dare not for your life Jay ſavage 
hands on female innocence ; and for myſelf, een uſe 
your will. | | 


[King riſes, and comes from the Throne.] 
King. Lady, you are free ; our Britiſh Knights are 
famed for courteſy ; and it will ne'er I truſt be ſaid, 
an Engliſhman denied protection to a woman, You 
mult under guard, my Lord, abide our pleaſure—for 
the remainder, they have heard our will; and they 
muſt ſuffer, 'tis but fit we prove, ſpite of their obſti- 
nate and cloſe defence, our Engliſh excellence. (Du- 
ring this Specch, the Queen comes dawn. ) 
Queen. Oh! then, my Liege, prove it in mercy, 
valour, and compaſſion ; do characterize the Engliſh- 
| man. 
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man. His adamantine heart hath waxen fibres; 
which though in perilous hazard, cool and firm, is 
rock againſt attack, ſhew him, the fall'n, *twill warm, 
and melt for the unfortunate. Let it not dwell within 
your thoughts, my Liege, thus to oppreſs theſe men: 
and Royal Sir, fince you were free to promiſe, in re- 
membrance of the poor ſervice which my weak endea- 
vours wrought in your abſence, for your realm, to 
grant whatever doom I begged—now, on my knee, I 
beg it, Sir; releaſe theſe wretched men; make me the 
means of cheering the unhappy ; and though my claim 
were tenfold what it is, upon your bounty, *twould 
reward me nobly. 

_ King. Riſe, Madam; though twas our fixed intent 
to awe theſe French by terrible example, our promiſe 
füll is ſacred, good Philippa; thy ſuit is won, and we 
relax our rigour ; let them paſs free, while we here 
pronounce a general pardon. 


(All come from Scaffold. 


[Trumpet. 


La GI. A pardon! oh, Diable! my father, and 


Commander too! Huzza ! Oh, that I ſhould hve to un- 
rope my poor old father, and maſter.—( Runs, and takes 
off their ropes. ) T 


Enter MADELON, and runs to La GLOIRE., 


Mad. Oh my poor La Gloire,—my tears— 

La Gl. That's right,. —ery Madelon, cry for joy; 
old Euſtace is ſafe; my Commander, and relations free, 
there's a whole bundle of honeſt necks recovered— 
mine is toſs'd in, in the lump, and we'll be married 
Madelon, to morrow. 


Euftace. ( Kneels to the Queen.) Madam, to you we 
owe our thanks, and here we pay them * : 
575 
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King. Now, my Lord, for you——We have L truſt 
ſome influence here: the right which conqueſt gives me, 
we will put to the proof; nor will we quit your town 
till we fee your marriage ſolemaized. 

O'Car. Well ! if I did not know what crying was 
before, I have found it out at laſt faith ; it has a migh- 
iy TIT SIT OO 

King. Prepare we now to enter Calais ſtrait ; give 
orders for our march ; breathe forth our inſtruments of 


war, and 2s we do approach the rugged walls, found 
high the ſtrains of victory. 


GRAND Chokus. 


Rear, rear our Engliſh banner high; rear, rear our 

Engliſh banner high, 

In token proud of victory, in token proud of victory; 

Where Cer the God of Battle ſtrides, where e er the 
God of Battle ſtrides, 

Loud ſound the trump of fame, loud ſound the trump 
fame. 5 | 
Whene'er the Engliſh warrior rides, whene'er the En- 

gliſh warrior rides, 
May laurel'd conqueſt grace his name, may laurel'd con- 
neſt grace his name, 
May laurel'd conqueſt grace his name, may laurel'd con- 
grace his name, 


4 
Laurel'd conqueſt grace — nn 
name. 


Vet on the vidor's heart let truth engrave 
That heav'n-born mercy beſt becomes the brave; 
Ya en the e 
That heav n- born mercy beſt becomes the brave. 


FINIS. 


